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RAFTING. 

As the season for commencing this operation 

yas arrived, we shall repeat our exhortations to 
farmers and gardeners, not to omit it, neither to 
-mploy strangers to do it for them. There was a 
‘ime when natoral fruit in this section of country 
yould command a high price; but that time is 
nast, and those who would have their orchards pro- 
fitable at this time, must cultivate good fruit— 
Many put off this operation from year to year, 
because they “ave not the money which they can 
conveniently spare to pay for having it done — 
This should not deter any one. for there are very 
few of our farmers or gardeners but what can find 
time to make all the necessary improvements in 
their fruits, if they will put themselves about it. 
It does not require any very heavy expenditure of 
money or time toconvert a very indifferent orchard, 
us regards the quality of fruit, into one of the 
choicest varieties, in a few years. The idea pre- 
vails with manv, that to graft or innoculate fruit 
trees, requires a skill that but few attain to—that 
there is a great deal of mystery about it—some- 
thing extremely difficult. If you were to ask them 
if they could make a bow pin, a pig yoke, or cut 
a whip stalk, they would almost take it as an in- 
sult; butif you were to ask them if they could 
zraft or innoculate their fruit trees, they would 
nswer “that they did not understand it:” and 
yet, to make a pig yoke, requires more ingenuity 
than to graft or innoculate trees; and aman must 
be very dull who could not learn either in five 
ininutes, 

The truth is, the want of improvement in our 
irchards arises from a careless way many run in- 
‘0, of putting off things until to-morrow which 
should be done to-day ; of leaving things to 
‘hance, whether they will be profitable or not, 
and neglecting means and calculations to make 
‘hem so. Cultivated orchards, in this vicinity,are 
very profitable; uncultivated ones bring but a mo- 
derate income for the land they occupy. 

We will give a few directions for those who 
ave not attempted or attended to the cultivation 
if their orchards, and beseech them to make a be- 
zinning this present season, when they will find 
‘hat a few experiments will render it a pleasant 
‘musement, rather than labor, which will be at- 
‘ended with a handsome remuneration. The 
lore common kinds of trees to be grafted are the 
ipple, pear, quince, cherry and plum. Cions of 
‘hese should be cut before the buds are too far ex- 
oanded, and kept in a cool and damp place, where 
iiey will neither be dried, or their buds so swelled 
‘8 to be injured. Having the cions of such vari- 
lies of fruit as it is desirable to propagate, some 
vax should be prepared by melting together bees- 
vax, rosin and tallow, and when melted, dip into 
his wax pieces of thin. old cotton cloth, with 
which to cover the wounds when the grafts are 
‘et. Itis not very material as to being exact in 
‘he proportions of the ingredients in making wax, 


some prefer one proportion, while others usc! 








that which is proportione:! differently, with equal 
success. Equal parts of bees wax and rosin, with 
half the quantity of tallow, is given by some as 
suitable; others use one part tallow, two parts 
rosin, and three parts beeswax, but either we con- 
sider will answer: and we have found the most 
convenient way of using it to be to tear the rags to 
be used into strips about one inch wide, and roll 
them up like webbing and dip them inthe melted 
wax, which will so fill them that when a piece is 
wound round a graft and stock, it will make the 
covering air and water tight, two things essential 
tothe success of the cion. Grafting may be done 
from this time until the month of June; but the 
last of April may be considered the proper season. 
Cions taken from the tree before the buds are 
burst, and set immediately, are found to do very 
well; and when they are near the place where 
they are to be set, saves the trouble of taking 
care of them between the time of cutting and set- 
ting. New beginners will find the most simple 
mode of grafting to be that denominated whip or 
tongue grafting, the stock and cion both being cut 
slanting, and a small lip raised by a cross cut, 
both parts being pressed together and covered by 
winding the strips of cloth as above mentioned. 
When the scions and stocks are in good order, 
there is notas much difficulty in making the ci- 
ons live, as there is in removing trees and having 
them succeed. In addition to grafting, there are 
many kinds of fruit trees and vines which may 
be propagated from cuttings, as the quince, the 
mulberry, currants, vines, &c. Most of these 
thrive best when planted out in the fall; but such 
as have neglected that season should not omit do- 
ing itthis spring. We think that even parents, 
who have not a taste for horticulture themselves, 
should endeavor to prejudice their children in fa- 
vor of it, as a precaution against the besetting evil 
of the day, intemperance. When persons become 
fond of Horticulture, they generally become fond 
of fruit; and it is said, very few who have a taste 
for fine fruits, ever become intemperate: if this is 
true, what an inducement for the practice, 





OATS. 

We have frequently inquired of our farmers, 
why they did not sow the large oats in preference 
to the small varieties that are common in the coun- 
try? and their answers have been, that they can 
get from five to ten bushels per acre more of the 
small than of the large. We will take the small 
oats at 40 bushels per acre, weighing 32|bs. to the 
bushel, which will amount to 1280 lbs. to the a- 
cre. If we allow ten bushels difference in favor 
of the small, which we think is beyond probabil- 
ity, then we have 30 bushels per acre at 48 lbs. 
per bushel, which is 1440 Ibs. per acre, which 
will make 160 lbs. per acre in favor of the large 
oats. In addition to this, every person knows 
that a pound of large heavy oats are worth more 
than a pound of light ones, as there is a greater 
quantity of farinaceous matter contained in them 
than in a pound of light ones; and of course, 
they will command a higher price per pound, and 
a greater profit from the same quantity of land. 
If we are wrong in this calculation, we desire to 





be corrected; if not, wethink the argument in fa- 








ror of the larger varieties of oats. By large va- 
rieties, we mean the barley and potatoe oats, so 
called, bothof which, we believe, are more or less 


scattered through the country. 


ee 


LOCUST FOR FENCING. 

Much has been said concerning hedges in this 
country, and many experiments have been made 
most of which have ended in a complete fail- 
ure, to produce a good and durable fence.— 
If people would turn their attention to raising lo 
cust trees, and only devote that proportion of land 
upon every farm which would be required for a 
hedge, more than for a good post fence, we think 
farms might be fencedin years to come at a cheap- 
er rate, than they ever could be expected to be 
with hedges; besidesasnug post fence looks much 
better than ahedge and ditch, not to mention the 
weeds which will constantly grow about the lat- 
ter. Locust is valuable for ship timber; and 
there is a profit in raising it in those districts 
where the borer does not attack them. As this 
insect has not made his appearance in Western 
New York, perhaps one crop of timber may be 
raised before he will molest us; if so, a crop up- 
on our light lands may be profitable. There is 
plenty of seed to be obtained at reasonable prices 
in this village. 





SHEEP. 

We have conversed with D. Srocxpa.e, Esq 
of the town of Murray, Orleans county, who 
came to this country the last season from Eng- 
land, bringing with him some fine blooded Leices- 
ter sheep, three ewes and one buck. He says 
they have wintered uncommonly well, and in his 
opinion thrive as well in this climate as in Eng- 
land. Specimens of wool are to be sent to this 
office for exhibition. We hope our farmers wil! 
take a little trouble to look at these sheep, as we 
think them valuable to the country. 





POTATOES. 

Let us call the attention of our good Agricul- 
turists to the importance of choice varieties of 
this valuable crop. It is not every kind that will 
yield the most per acre that is the most profitable. 
The price in this market at this time varies from 
twenty-five to fifty cents per bushel. Those who 
raise potatoes for this market, will do weli to in- 
quire into the cause of this difference, and regu- 
late their crops accordingly. The pinkeye, Soult 
St. Marie, Mercers and Foxites, at present are 
considered the most valuable for table use. 





WHEAT. 

For the last two or three weeks the weather has 
been unfavorable for wheat crops, there having 
beer, an uncommon proportion of freezing weath- 
er for the season; and as the ground has been free 
from snow, it is feared that much injury is done 
to wheat and young grass. Will the farmers in 
different directions communicate to us the pros 
pects ? 


Fortune’s Frolic !—A poor actor by the name 
of Anstruther, was eating a shil ing dinner in a 
Chop-house in London, when the death of a rela- 
tive was announced, by which he succeeded to 











Baronetcy, and $8,900 per annum’ 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. with the turnip, there was not a sheep in the 
KEPT AT YORK, LIY¥.CO. flock at ry oe — sean. Pomag 
a aT) 6 Sky «6 am well satisfied that a good proportion o 
Extr.| 101 Mean “J sain — |lsucculent food suit the ‘ednach better than 
all dry food, of any kind. 
An acre of pasture will feed 6 sheep with 
their lambs through theseason. Most farm- 
erssay 7 or 8. Ihave weighed out 2 Ibs. of 
—-|—|—-} _jJ—-|-|—-'|— | hay per head to my flock, several days in 
22 |LO|L7 |16 [164}22|nw, w |clear|clear || succession, in clear cold weather, and found 
10/4233 141 [37 [38] 8 | s | do | do that alone as much asa sheep will eat. This 
12 | 25)36 135 [354/16] W | w) do |cldy | corresponds with the experiment of Mr. Dau- 
rp) “y “< ~ “a pte my award benton in France ; although he does not in- 
28132 [39 131 w ‘nwielearleldy |]#orm us what breed his experiment was tried 
32 126140 [09 134 | Slaw! wi do {clear |] With. We teed about 140 days on an aver- 
3441 135 138 w isw| do |chdy ||age- A tonof hay will therefore winter 8 
#248 143 [45 s | do |clear |]sheep. If we estimate the cost per ton at 
9294 |51 [523  s| do | do |}$9,50, the expense of wintering on Day 
S219) 153 [52 s | § |craclirs th || alone is 31 cents. But it is better to winter at 
id i2|t7 3 3 A = more expense, in order to ensure a good 
‘ Jv nwin S1dy [CIC : 
18 J16IL5 |i7 |G Sel « “det nF fleece, and the life of the lamb. 
36 136/28 [37 [32 [221 s | s |clearlew | = AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
50 }26}42 138 [40 (32) s (nw do {cl sn . ry ot 
14 | 6ILS (16 112 [18lnw nw] sn’y [sn’y The following article is from the York (Pa.) 
16 |L2|13 {14 [13 |L4] w! w |eclear|clear |] County Farmer ; and though intended especially 
30 126120 }28 |24 [32)s ws w] do | do |} for that county, the question is of equal force to 
£4 [36/41 41 |4l [22] s | 8 | do |erecl he several counties of this State. We hope our 
88 2230 30 130 w | wlisn’y eldy the severa — es 0 -_ ° Pp 
2% 126127 124 125 |18] w! welds {clear || Farmers will not let this matter sleep, but thas 
28 [46 [ES]H2 147 [45 |. 
Ais es m a Hl ys id " es yo sldy pescticabto, and we see oad ens exh is we 
30 126131 128 129 {101 w nwisnl ilclear |]t@ke measures to form such societies in every 
2 142 132134 137 135 )24) ws wiclear| do jjcounty. 
27 {45 [10/40 114 [42 R6isw s | do | do From the New-York Co. Farmer. 
34 }50 [14/15 147 146 [22] ss | do | do Would not an Agricultural Society in York 
10 155 [50/55 [54 154 30) s se] do | do |icounty be of advantage to our Agricultur- 
b2 [58 |$-}55 150 152 26s w Ww} do ists? 
-!27,5139.4 35| abrag7 | || Cannot such a society be formed. 
oo We put the above questions for the pur- 
FLORAL CALENDAR. pose of eliciting the opinions of those inter- 
York, Livingston County, N. Y. ested, on the practicability and expediency 
March 20. Robins appeared. of forming, in this county, a society for pro- 
OE Mines Sule ona in peel dace moting the agricultural interests. Such as- 
- oe aE have been forined in many places 
wil «62. Red maple, Acer rubrum, in lowe rey Lm Ng : ny Preees 
\prl aOe cf. jiand have, we believe, been found invariably 
5, SHEEP. to lead to, and assistin an eager search af- 
ee re ardner (Me.) Standard, in ter agricultural knowledge, and a conse- 
A wener im Che G andner (Me : quent improvement in every branch of farm- 
iswer to an inquiry as to the best mode and the ing. ‘The profit, and (what would be of 
expense of keeping sheep, says :— greater importance to the farmers of York 
Sheep do best in summer on high, dry,|!county,) the honor of bearing away the 
ind rocky land. Ina pasture which has al{prize for the largest amount of grain from 
more or less northerly aspect, and plenty|ithe acre, the best steer, &c. induces a whole- 
of shade, they may run in large flocks, forl]some emulation, which cannot fail to bring 
they seldom crowd together in hot weather,!/out and call into exercise all the skill which 
where the shade is in different parts of thel/our farmers now have in tilling the earth and 
pasture. They should have sal Sy them|lrearing cattle, and to produce an earnest de- 
to lick when they please. If two or three|lsire to possess themselves of any knowledge 
pastures can be furnished, to change their||/—to avail themselves of any improvement 
location once a week, so much the better.—j/on the manner in which their forefathers 
Ward stocking keeps the grass short and|imanaged their acres—which might be ser- 
sweet, and of this they are more fond than} viceable in ther noble competition for superi- 
after the seed stalk springs. It is hardly ority in the science of agriculture. 
possible to keep sheep through the winter on|| The knowledge of the almost innumera- 
lay alone, in as good condition as they||ble matters pertaining to the cultivation of 
come to the barn; they should have some||the soil, is dependent upon a great variety of 
succulent food daily, and_ the more the bet-|| sources for perfection. In the acquisition of 
ter, or they lose flesh. TTo judge from my '||this knowledge, as in almost every thing 
own experience, | should say give a sheep/else, man’s comfort and interest compel him 
daily 4 lbs. Ruta Baga, and as much hay as!tobe social. He must apply to his fellows 
she will eat, which will be about 1 Ib. and) for aid, and in his turn contribute his share 
she carries her summer fat through the win-/of mental and physical service for the ad- 
ter, and is much more sure to raise her lamb,'| vancement of the interests of community.— 
than if fed on hay alone. ; | No individual, unassisted by the experience 
Indian corn, in quantity of a gill daily, or|uf others, can possibly acquire more than a 
even halt a gill, is of great service. Every|very slight degree of knowledge in farming. 
tarmer is more than paid for his corn in the|}The years of man,at the present day,are too 
weight of the fleece alone, to say nothing of] few, to permit him to gather all his informa- 
the benalit to the animal. | tion on agriculture or any other science, by 
J.sst winter, as you knew, I fed largely the slow process of experiment. It is alto- 
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gether impossible for one man to attain, jy, 
this way, a sufficiency of knowledge to re. 
munerate him for years of time lost, fo; 
strength of body and vigor of constitutioy, 
wasted, and for purse drained in idle and up- 
profitable experiment. He may go on, “ ex. 
perimenting” to the grave; * experiment- 
ing” as long as he can wield a scythe o; 
hold a plough ; and *‘experimenting” as long 
as he can raise a dollar to try a new scheme 
—and then die without as much usefy! 
knowledge upon the subject to which he has 
devoted his whole life, as he might have at- 
tained in a few days by availing hiinself of 
the experience of others. Nothing affords 
greater facilities for reciprocation of agri- 
cultural information than associations oj 
practical farmers by which each member 
may have the advantage of the united ub. 
servations of a number of agriculturists, be. 
tween whom and himself there is an identi 
ty of interest. 

We would thankfully receive a communi. 
cation of the views of any of our farmers 
upon this subject, for publication; and would 
like to see a meeting called by a respectable 
number of our citizens, to which call we 
need not say our columns shall be cheerfully 
opened. 

We hope this matter will not be dropped 
by those interested. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr. Larpyer’s Cansnet Cyciopepia 
A Treatise on the Silk Manufacture. Carey 
& Lea, Phila.—This work comes out ver; 
opportunely, and will be read with interest 
under the existing attention to the fabrica- 
tion of silk, which has been for some time 
awakened in every partof the country. The 
volume treats of every thing relating to the 
fabric, embracing many historical observa- 
tions and interesting facts in natural history 
with practical directions of the minutest 
kind, for the guidance of those engaged in 
the production or manufacture of silk.— 
These details, with the accompanying en- 











gravings of machinery, must prove partic'- 
larly valuable tothose who wish to attain ai 
accurate knowledge of a very important alt 
on the history of a. alone the general 
reader will find m to interest him in the 
first partof the volume.—Amer. Standard. 
‘Tue Horticutturat Register, cor 
ducted by Joseph Paxton, London.—Lan¢- 
scape gardening, the most delightful branch 
of rural culture, long ago attained toa hig! 
state of improvement in England ; but since 
the days when theftaste of Shenstone made 
Leasowes a paradise, that which was former: 
ly an arthas risen alinost into the dignity 0! 
ascience; and the landscape gardener 0! 
modern times now ranks with the architect 
in the estimation of men of taste. But in 
our country, where one can buy a mountall 
for a few shillings, and have a Jake or tw? 
flung into the bargain for as many more. 
that beautiful art, which makes the forms 0! 
Nature picturesque in spite of herself, 
hardly known, and certainly but little prac 
tised. We have as few Luculluses among 
us as we have of Horaces to sing of thei 
trespassing upon the sea with artificial isl: 
ands, and vexing its waves by leading them 
in tortuous channels for inland. Landscape 
gardening ‘* won't pay,” and therefore “¢ 
have no business with it: but Horticultufe, 
a branch of, or at least nearly allied to, this 
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elegant and fascinating species of cultiva 
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out the country ; and the several Horticult- 
ural societies in this State particularly, can 
boast among the names of their members 
those of the most influenital men in the 
counties where they are established. We 
are not aware that as yet any publication like 
the above named has been started here ; but 
the utility of it is so manifest that we take 
pleasure in recommending the one before us 
tothose interested in the pursuits of which 
ittreats. It purports to be a general maga- 
zine of all useful and interesting discover- 
ies connected with Natural History, and ru- 
ral subjects ; and may be had of any of the 
pooksellers at $3 a year. The numbers al- 
ready issued are enriched with plans of gar- 
lens, forcing-houses, pineries, &c. &c.—Jb. 





PRIZE CATTLE IN ENGLAND. 


A meeting of the Smithfield Prize Cattle 
Club, was held at the Crown and Anchor 
‘Tavern, in London, on the 22d of Decem- 
ver last; Lord Althrop, one of the members 
of the present British cabinet, in the chair. 

The attendance, according to the London 
papers, was much greater than usual, as the 
lub had intimated their intention of present- 
ing Lord Althrop with a splendid piece of 
plate, for his exertions to promote the inter- 
ests of agriculture. After the removal of 
the cloth and the routine toasts, Lord Al- 
throp was presented with the piece of plate, 
which was valued at 200 guineas, (932 dol- 
lars.) His Lordship in returning thanks, 
expressed his acknowledgments. As this 
Was a meeting to promote the purposes of) 
science, he expressed his hopes that politics 
would not be entered upon. His Lordship 
then proposed the health of the Duke of 
tichmond, (P. M. general,) the new mem- 
ver of the Club. The Duke of Richmond 
returned thanks in a short speech. He felt 
creat pleasure in becoming a member of the 
Club, which he considered calculated to 
promote the interests of agriculture. ‘The 
wealth of the noble chairman was drank, 
ind his Lordship proceeded to distribute the 
prizes awarded by the judges for the cattle, 
Sc. exhibited at the last show. Among 
ihe prizes awarded, we perceive the follow- 
ne 

A prize of 20 sovereigns, in Class I., to 
Marl Brownlow, for his, 4 years and 7 
inonths old, Durham Ox, bred by his Lord- 
ship; a silver medal as the breeder of the 
same; and a gold medal for the best beast 
shown, 

Prize of 15 sovereigns, in Class V., to 
Lord Althrop, for his, 7 years and 3 months 
old, Durham Cow, bred by L. Spencer; 
Far a silver medal, as the breeder, to the 
vari, 

First prize of 10 sovereigns, in Class VII., 
to Mr. W. Pawlett, for his three, 20 months 
old, Leicester wethers; and a silver medal, 
as the breeder. 

-pecond prize of 5 sovereigns, in Class 
-I., to Lord Althrop, for his three, 21 
nonths old, Leicester wethers, bred by him. 

itst prize of 10 sovereigns, in Class IX., 
‘oSir P. H. Dyke, for his three, 20 months 
dé, South Down, bred by him, who received 
* silver medal, as the breeder. 





Rats By 
A part of the revenue of New Orleans jast year 
was derived from the following soutces :—Caba- 
rets, Billiards, &e. $90,309; Butcher’s market, 
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From the New-York Farmer. 


lon THE CULTURE AND VALUE OF 
LOCUST. 

Among the great variety of subjects dis- 
cussed in your valuable publication, connect- 
ed with agricultural pursuits, I have not seen 
any notices of that most valuable of all the 
different kinds of wood known to our coun-. 
try, the common yellow locust. The most 
valuable, because of all the varied produc- 
tions of our forests, no one species of wood 
is in so many ways preferable to all others. 

The ship-building, and house-building ; 
for fences and for fuel, the locust is in al- 
most all respects as good as any other, and 
in many particulars so decidedly superior, 
as scarcely to admit of comparison. 

The value of this wood not being generally 
known, as itis rarely found among our prim- 
itive forests, and the cultivation of it but lit- 
tle attended to in the new and recently set- 
tled parts of our state, is probably the cause 
why it has attracted so little of general in- 
terest. The soil in which the locust ap- 
pearstothrive best, is of the kind which is 
generally found upon the necks and prom- 
ontories on the north shore of Long Island 
—a light and somewhat sandy loam. Jt 
thrives best in the deepest and richest soils of 
this description, but grows very well in those 
that are so gravelly and uneven as to be of 
little or no value for the plough. 

{t may be grown from the seed, first sub- 
jected to the action of boiling water, and 
planted in nurseries, to remain two or more 
years previous to transplanting ; or when fa!l- 
en after having attained some size, numer- 
ous sprouts may be obtained by wounding 
or separating the roots with a plough, which 
extend for a considerable distance from the 
body, and run near the surface. In this way 
an acre may be covered with more then will 
arrive at maturity, from a dozen well giown 
trees scattered over that surface. 


| 


of wood that grow more rapidly than the lo- 
cust. The walnut, oak, elm, and other 
kinds of hard wood, are decidedly inferio: 
to itin that respect; butthe chesnut and tu 

lip tree, (the common white wood,) particu- 
larly the last, will overtop it. Great care, 
consequently, is required when it is young. 
and growing among sprouts of this last de- 
scription, to prevent them from destroying 
it. In good soils, in twenty years from the 
seed, and fifieen years from good roots, it 
will attain a liberal size for fencing use. 

The money value of the locust depends, 
like all other productions of the soil, upon 
its proximity to a market. On this island, 
a post five inches in diameter, and six and a 
half or seven feet long, which divided, will 
make two five-rail fence posts, is worth at 
least fifty cents : ten and twelve feet long, 
for yard posts, seventy-five cents. Trees 
from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, 
are worth from fifty to seventy-five cents pe: 
cubic foot; and it is no unusual circumstance 
for the standing wood on an acre of fair 
growth, to sell for two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred dollars. 

The leaf of the locust possesses an emi- 
nently enriching quality, as is evinced by the 
improved state of the pasture on worn out 
soils, where this tree is planted. When 
planted out at regular distances, like a fruit 
orchard, the grass under and around them. 
on the most indifferent soils, is improved rap- 
idly, and converted into a beautiful green 
turf, a favorite walk with cattle. 

Among the various subjects which address 
themselves to the attention of our enterpri- 
sing countrymen, but few are more deserving 
the interest of farmers and capitalists, than 
the cultivation of the locust. What better 
method of investing money, than placing 
fifty dollars where, in fifty years, it would 
be worth five hundred dollar? What bette: 
inheritance could a farmer provide for his 








In the older parts of the state, where the 
quantity of woodland is reduced to the de- 
sirable limits, this wood may be advanta- 
geously substituted for other kinds, by intro- 
ducing it among the sprouts, on woodland 
recently cut off, in which way, five and 
twenty trees on an acre, and in a soil adapt- 
ed to their growth, would, at the expiration 
of as many years, when the wood was again 
subjected to the axe, take the place of the 
other timber, if care were taken to destroy 
or retard the growth of the sprouts. 

For fence posts, the locust is invaluable, 
it being durable beyond any other kind of 
wood. How long they will last used in this 
way, is perhaps somewhat uncertain ; but it 
does not admit of a doubt, that an origin- 
ally sound post, of five inches in diameter, 
will be good at the expiration of fifty 
years, 

For sills, posts, and those parts of the 
frame of a building that are subjected to 
dampness, or exposure to the weather, it is 
perhaps as durable as iron similarly expos- 
ed; andif it should ever become so plenti- 
ful, as to admit of being used for the out- 
side covering of buildings, as well as for 
frames, stone itself would have few advan- 
tages over it. 

In ship-building, its value is well known, 
for certain parts of the frame, and for trun- 
nels, it being incomparably of more value 
than any other kind of wood used. . 
For fuel, it is of equal value in all res- 








$33,000; Vegetable do. $17,650 ; Oyster stands, 
F.0D, &e, 


pects, with walnut or the best white oak. 
Ina kindly soil, there are but few kinds 


children, than a property of this descrip- 

tion? Stick a tree in the ground now and 

then, was the advice of an old Scotch Laird 

in one of Waverly novels, for, said he, ‘it 

will grow while you are asleep.” R. W. M. 
Queen's Co. Jan. 30, 1832. 





Marre Sucar.—A_ correspondent has 
transmitted to us the following account of 
an improvement in making maple sugar, first 
observed by Mr. Orlando Bronson, of Dun- 
dee. He extracts the sap from the root ot 
the tree, instead of the usual way by cutting 
notches into the body of the tree; the root 
should be bored witha half inch augur, and 
a crooked tube introduced, by which the 
sap may be extracted; the end of the tube 
entering the root should be round, (the 
branches of sumach are recommended as the 
easiest wood to make the spouts.) Mr. Brun- 
son assures the public that fifty trees will 
produce more sugar, in the above manner, 
than one hundred in the usual mode. He 
has had several year’s experience in making 
sugar as above stated, to his entire satisfac- 
tion. ‘Trees tapped in this way will last for 
ages.—Montreal Gazette. 





Removal of the lower Lip.—T his operation was 
rformed on Tuesday last, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, by Dr. George Hayward.— 
The occasion of the removal was a cancer, which 
had become so diffysed as to involve the integu- 
mente to such an extent that the edges of the 
wound could not be approximated. The diseased 
parts were taken away with little pay 
amd the patient bore the operation well.— Med. J” 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Belsure FAoments, Number Bir. 


STRAW. 

In No. 1,1 promised not to be a very frequent 
visitor in the columns of the Farmer, but I find 
upon employing my leisure moments, that I have 
more than I was aware of; and the interest that I 
feel for the welfare of our “ farming commuuity,” 
is the only apology [ have to offer for laying my 
ideas before the public. 

Since the introduction of thrashing machines 
into this part of the country, itis a very common 
thing to see large heaps of straw around the barns 
where they have been in operation. Many far- 
wers re at a loss what to do with it, or how to 
manage it to the best advantage; while others are 
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be disturbed when working among the corn.— 
The effects of the manure will be the greatest at 
the latter end of the season, when it is most need- 
ed. Atthetime of the filling out of the ears, the 
action of the manure applied in this way is pe- 





culiarly adapted to the purpose, as it then exerts 
its greatest influence, and causes the cob to be 
covered with kernels of good size to the very 
end 

The effects of manures applied in this manner 
last longer, although their immediate influence is 
not quite so energetic. 

‘It appears from the experiments of Hassen- 
patz, (says Dr Thomson,) that substances em- 
ployed as manures produce effects in times pro- 
portioned to their degree of putrifaction: those 





30 indifferent about these things, that to get it out 
of the way with the least trouble is their only 
rare. 

It is an object of the highest importance to eve- 
ry judicious farmer, to understand the right ap- 
plication of manures. Plants need food as well 
as animals, and he who neglects to feed the for- 
mer, might, with about as much prepriety, reg- 
lect the latter, for without the former, the latter 
could not exist. The existence of man, and all 
‘he inferior animals, depends upon the annual 
quantity of plants which the earth brings forth 
for our use; but by a careless mode of culture, 
anda neglect to supply the proper nourishment, 
‘he best soils will soon begin to degenerate. and 
at last refuse to pay the husbandman for his toil. 

Dry straw is considered by some to be worth 
hut little for manure; and it is worth nothing, in- 


deed, so long as it remains in this state. Others 
are prevented from applying it on account of its 
xomparative bulk—and the consequence is, it is 


substances which are most putrid, producing the 
most speedy effects, and of course soonest losing 
their efficacy. Having manured two pieces of 
the same kind of soil, the one with a mixture of 
duag and straw highly putrified, the other with 
the same mixture new!y made, and the straw al- 
most fresh, he observed that, during the first 
year, the plants which grew on the land manured 
with putrified dung, produced a much better crop 
than the other: but the second year, (no new 
lung being added) the ground which had been 
manured with the unputrified dung produced the 
best crop; the same thing took piace the third 
vear, after which both seemed to be equally ex- 
hausted,”’ Yrvs. 
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a fine drooping form, not unlike the weeping wi! 
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ter on some timothy and red top grass Seed; jy, 
a few years the sand will subside, and the rich 
mole below it will rise to the surface, and the land 
will be permanently cured of its disposition 
become mossy. If the land be naturaily dry, and 
the grasses merely run out, then simply ploughing 
and re-seeding will be sufficient; but where it jc 
too low and wet, i think ploughing can affurd no 
permanent benefit, because the land will in a few 
years settle to its former level, bringing with it 
the water and moss. Such is the result of my 
observation and experience on this subject—and | 


remain, Yours,etc. R. M. WILLIAMS, 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
ON THE RAISING OF THE WHITE 
MULBERRY. 
The most expeditious method of raising these 
trees in quantity, is fromthe seeds. The bes 


way to sow them 1n this climate is, to make a mo. 


| derate hot-bed or ridge, which should be arched 


over with hoops, and covered with mats: upon 
| this bed the seeds should be sown early in April, 
and covered over with light earth about a quarter 
‘of an inch deep: should the weather be dry, the 
\beds should be watered frequently, and in the hea! 
lof the day shaded with mats, and also covered in 
the nights when they are cold. 

With this management, ‘he plants will come up 
in about five weeks, and as they are tender wher 
they first appear, so they must be guarded aguins| 
frosty mornings, which sometimes happen in May 
During the summer they must be kept clear from 
weeds, which is all the culture they require: but 





Your correspondent, Ytus, asks which kind of |/there must be care taken of them the first winter, 
Eim | prefer for shade trees? The white Elm is |\¢sPecially to cover them in autumn when the frosts 
the best. When grown large, its branches have ||°OMe, which will kill the tender plants to the 


ground if they are not protected: the following 





suffered to remain in the barn yard, exposed to 
sun and rain, until it is reduced by fermentation to 
a black mass of carbonaceous matter. 

By this means, much of the manure is lost by 
evaporation, and the noxious gases constantly em- 


low. It is easily distinguished from the red, or 
slippery Elm, by its white, clean wood, being 
mostly alburnum, and having very little or no 
heart; whereas the red Elm, has a thin alburnum, 








nating from such a body, render the atmosphere 
very impure, and are ofttimes the cause of much 
sickness and disease, the neglect of man, thus 
suffering those gases to poison the air which he 
breathes; which, if properly applied, would be 
converted by the order of nature into the most 
healthful nutriment. 

The true, economical method of making the 
‘gost of manures, is to bury the whole under the 


and a large portion of light, porous heart wood. 
This last is a thrifty, vigorous shade tree, but is 
not so graceful, nor is its foliage so handsome, as 
the white Elm. 

Any time in the month of April inthis climate, 
when the ground is well settled, is a good time to 
transplant maples. But the sooner after the 
ground opens the better. Ucmus. 
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soil before fermentation commences. In this man- 
ner the whole is saved. When decomposition 
takes place, the gases, as fast as liberated, are ta- 


ten up by the roots of the goo wing plants, enter-jj ult. your correspondent, Timothy, inquires what 
ing into new combinations, and forming newHlhe shall do to cure mossy land: I answer, there 


plants, to flourish for a period and then wither}lare three ways ji 
f ; ys in whichsuch land may be help- 
ind decay like the former. But to return to my|led. ” dd 


subject, the best method of applying straw as a 
manure, is to spread it over ground intended for||the land has sufficient descent 


‘orn, SO as completely to cover it. When th: 
rround is ploughed, a man should follow the 


plough with a rake, raking the straw into the 


furrow, for a space just wide enough for the nex 
‘urrow. It is necessary that the ground shoul: 


ye ploughed deep, and the straw raked in and trod 
jown completely, the raker walking in the fur- 
row to tread the straw down, so that it may all bell sometimes miry 

‘overed up by the pleugh. The ground should|ithat case I should 
not be ploughed again, as it would plough up thel] 3dl 
vvraw, If it Ts well covered, but Jittle of it wilileand 


MOSSY LANDS. 
Middlesex, March Gth, 1832. 
Ma. Goonsrtt—In your paper of the 25th 


Ist. If itis occasioned by too much water, and 
, then ditching i 
the obvious remedy. rane 
2d. if the land lies too low to be cured by ditch- 
ing, then I should recommend to cart on a plenti- 
t\ful dressing of pit-sand and chip dirt, to be drop- 
'jped in alternate heaps, to be spread go as to raise 
the surface about an inch; plough it, harrow it, 
and seed it anew: but lands of this kind are 
and cannot be ploughed. In 
recommend 
y- To haul on a plentiful dressing of pit- 








spring, the plants should be transplanted into the 
nursery to gain strength, where they may remain 
two or three years, and then should be removed 
where they are to continue. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
YOUNG PEACH TREES. 
Twenty years ago, peach orchards flourisheé 
in many parts of the State of New-York,—they 
now seem to decline. The cause may be ascri- 
bed to the grub or peach borer. A neighbor o! 
mine found six of these an inch long in a tree 
near the roots, and the tree dying. He put some 
of the worms into a strong solution of corrosive 
sublimate, which did not kill them! He then re 
moved the dirt from some of his young peach 
trees, and placed a little box around the tree, an¢ 
filled it with tan bark. Those trees did wel! 
It isacheap remedy. Try it. *8, 





POR THE GENESFE FARMER. 
BUTTER, 

In the 11th No. of the farmer, I find some tt 
marks on the making and preservation of butter, 
by Judge Buex, which I read with much interest 
fully agreeing with the Judge in every particula! 
I will suggest one precaution which ought to be 
kept in view in building or preparing milk house* 
orrooms, which is, to have them so situated as ‘0 
have them ventilated in the northwest, west, 0! 
north side, that they may have all the benefit 0! 
the air from those points of compass, and exclude 
as much as possible the air from the opposite 4! 
rection. When air is admitted, it should have * 














only ; let it he spread over the surface, seat- 





Nfree circulation through the room 0. § 
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STRAW PERRY : LANTS. 

I had repeatedly found it unsafe to set out 
strawberry plants later in autumn than the mid- 
Jie of the tenth month, for they were almost sur: 
tobe thrown out by the frost. On examining | 
the matter, I discovered that according to the 
sommon mode of planting, the soil was left loose 
and porous, capable of retaining an excess of 
moisture; and that when this was converted into 
ice, the plants were dislodged and destroyed. 

In the present volume of the Genesee Farmer, 
at page 47, I have stated the success of firmly 
reading duwn the earth immediately after setting 
mut the plants’ | have again successfully attest- 
od the value of this method. Last fall, about the 
middle of the 11th month, I was generously pre- 
sented with some plants of the Methven, and of 
nother fine strawberry, which were set in the 
manner described ; and though they have had no 
kind of covering or shelter whatever, nat one of 
more than thirty has been started from its place; 
neither have Lany apprehension that any frosts 
that may happen this season, will enda:ger their 
safety D. T. 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 





Greatfield, 3 mo. 31, 1832. 





POR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CHINESE MULBERRY. 

Itis probable that some of our farmers will be 
jisappointed on receiving the Chinese many- 
stalked mulberry from disant nurseries, when 
they find them grafieu ou the white mulberry sev- 
eral feet from the ground; for they may not be 
prepared with stocks for grafting, having expect- 
ed that the trees couid be increased by layers. I 
am exactly in this situation, and intend to plant 
wine either at the foot of a bank, or at least so 
loping that | may bring every branch down to 
‘he ground. Fine copper wire doubled round that 
partof the branch which is to be buried in the 
sround, will be found useful to stop the descent of 
‘be new wood at the very spot where the roots! 
jist protrude, and to gradually produce a separa- 
on trom the old plant. 

A Practicat Garpenen. 





POR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
FRUIT TREES. 

As a lover of good fruit, 1 am pleased with a 
plan proposed in your paper recently, for the pre- 
ecrvation of fruit trees that have been injured by 
the mice. Such injury we must always expect 
‘ hard winters with deep snows, unless trees are 
protected. This should always be done. I have 
defended them effectually by the following meth- 
ed: ° 

In the season when bark peels easily, I took 
‘he bark from forest trees of equal size with the 
‘ruit trees, as nearly as possible, by splitting it 
pon One side and turning it off whole, or in one 
mece, about two and a half or three feet in length. 

U'hese pieces J preserved until the millers, worms, 
Xe. had disappeared, (that they might not seek 


helter behind my barks,) and then I applied them) 


und the trunks of the trees to be preserved — 
Uhe tougher kinds ot bark will usually spring so 
ist pass them round the tree. The lower end 
being square will come fully down to the ground, 
and a little earth raised outside of it will exclude 
‘hemice. The bark should be tied so as to draw 





‘Ss soon as the danger is past. 
only, I have seen used, but the mice will find thei: 
way to their top. 


wre sometimes laid on the ground and covere: 
with straw beneath earth. This is an invitatio: 
which no mouse can refuse, and the loss of th 
vine is almost the certain result. 
| reason no straw, tow, hay, or dead grass shoul. 
be left about the roots of fruit trees. 
hints shall save one tree from destruction, m\ 
ends willbe fully answered. H. 


finny tribe who inhabit the “ vasty deeps” of these 
great inland oceans; and so far as my own ob- 
servation has gone, describe to you some of the 
most valuable kinds, and the manner of taking 
them. 


may be better understood, it may be well to ob- 
serve, that but for the absence of the saline char 
acter of the ocean, our lakes have all the facili- 
ties for breeding great quantities of the ordinary 
fish, so richly possessed by our Atlantic seas.— 


cupying in a continued chain a space of 1200 


almost from one extremity to the other, during th: 


of living streams, and reposing for the most part 


‘fish would inhabit them. 


‘ed in size, are found in great perfection in the 
| lakes. 
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jeep water. The lines. are from thirty to fifty 
vet long, and the best bait is a kind of herring, 
which are caught in great plenty in Niagara riv- 
er. Holes are cut through the ice, and the lines 
are fastened to poles. They are usually set at 
night and morning, and are visited twice a day 
Owing to a want of knowledge as to their keep- 

'g altogether in the deep parts of the lake, but 
*-w have been caught before this winter. Their 
Aesh is very fine, and few fish exceed them in fla- 
or. 

The Muscalonge-—This fish corresponds ex- 
ictly with the brook pickerel. The outward 
shape, and the general appearance and habits of 
the fish, are precisely the same. It is taken in 
great plenty at the lower end of Lake Erie, and 
in Niagara river, and weighs from ten to fifty 
pounds. It darts upon its prey by a stroke of the 
tail, and is shy of the hook. When skillfully 
managed, like the pickerel, they can be caught 
with the hook, and are frequently taken with it 
Unlike the trout, they love to lie in shallow sunny 
places in May and June, and in those situations 
are Often caught. A remarkably fine one, weighi- 
ing forty pounds, was shot a few years since, as it 
lay suning itself in Buffalo creek. The flesh is 
fine, and by many considered equal, if not superi- 
or, to the trout. It is sometimes caught in the au- 
«imn and winter, but is plentiest in April, May 
and June. During these months, it is seen almost 
laily in our streets This fish, as well as the 
trout, is often sent to Batavia, Canandaigua and 
Geneva; and the present winter, they have even 
been sent to Hudson on the North river, perfectly 
fresh and good. 

The Catfish—A fac-simile of the New England 
bull pout ; and, in my estimation,equally worthless. 
They weigh from five to thirty pounds, are 
great gluttons, and are caught by hooks with 
dead bait, and inseines. They like the muddy bot- 
toms of creeks and bays in still water. They live 
principally in Lake Erie. The Sandusky and 
Maumee bays are their greatest haunts, where 
they are caught by the hook inthe months of A- 
pril and May, in sufficient plenty, and salted.— 
By many people they are esteemed as passable 
food, and their livers yield a great quantity of 
good currier’s oil. 

The white and black perch, and sun fish, a 


he depredations of that mischievous little anime: 
ihe bark and earth must be removed in the spring 
Mounds of earth 






































Grape vines, which will not stand our winters, 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
FISHES OF THE UPPER LAKES. 
I will spend a little time this evening among th: 


That the habits and varieties of those fish in- 
habiting the lakes above the folls of Niagara 


Stretching from 414° to 49° north latitude, and oc 


miles in extent from west to east, with all the va- 
rieties of a temperate and frigid zone ; covere:! 


winter, with a solidcrust of ice; fed by a million 


in immense basins of solid rock, with a clearness 
and purity of water never before known, it would 
naturally be supposed that an abundance of fine 
It is so; and what 
may be deemed a little remarkable, many of the 
same fish that exist in the brooks and ponds of 
our eastern and middle states, but vastly increas- 


Many, also, that are caught in the rivers 
and bays of the sea-board, appear to inhabit these 
waters, but slightly differing in appearance, and 
are generally taken in the same manner. 


I will describe some of the different kinds, and 
first name those corresponding to the fish of the 
breoks and ponds of the atlantic waters. 

The Mackinaw Trout.—'This fish corres- 
ponds, excepting the absence of the small red and 
yellow spots on its skin, with the little salmon 
trout of the brooks. Its back, from the head to 
the tail, is dark greyish brown; the sides are ash 
color, and the belly white. It is covered with a 
multitude of very small scales, and usually weighs 
from five to fifty pounds. It is found in all the 
lakes, from Mackinaw to Buffalo, in deep waters, 
and is readily caught with the hook. It is ex- 
ceedingly voracious, and takes the bait with a 
spring. I had two of them within a few days.— 
Their weights were tweive and fourteen pounds ; 
and when they were dressed, each had a pike in 
its stomach that would weigh a pound, perfectly 
whole. Several hundred have been caught in 
Lake Erie this winter, and they are now daily 
brought into our streets for sale. They sell read- 








} nt . . . 
e opening together, and in this way T avoided 





ily from six tonine cents a pound. They are ta- 
ken from one to five miles from the harbor, in the 









bound in the lakes. They resemble those of the 
name in our eastern waters—seldom weigh a 
pound, and area tolerable pan fish. They are 
taken with the hook, and in fine seines. Numer- 
ous other lesser kinds of fish might be named. 
but, for my present purpose, are hardly worth a 
description. 

Of those kinds corresponding with the rive: 
fish, which are known to visit the ocean, I will 
first name the 


White Fish.—This is so like the eastern shad, 
as to have caused the name of “lake shad” to be 
oftengiven it. It is a tenant of all the lakes, but 
is probably most plenty in Lake Huron and De- 
troit river. Autumn is the usual season for ta- 
king it, and immense quantities are caught and 
barrelled, above and below Detroit, in that river 
At Grog Isle, near the mouth of the river, is @ 
large fishery. Some seasons, many thousand bar- 
rels have been taken, and they afford a great art 
cle of commerce all along the shores of Lake E. 


rie, Their usual weight is from two to three, a) 
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though they sometimes weigh five pounds. They 
are seldom taken with the hook. As an erticle of 
food, they are held in high estimation, and as a 
portion of our commerce, are a source of profit, 
giving employmentto many people. 

Tie Pike, or Pickercl.—This fish, in its prom- 
inent points, is unlike any of the eastern fish. It 
has some resemblance to the muscalonge, and 
sxems to be rather between that fish and the perch. 
It weighs usually from one to three pounds. Its 
fleshis of ordinary quality, fit either for boiling 
or frying. It is exceedingly plenty all over the 
lakes at the outlets of the rivers and creeks, and 
is, in fact, the principal fish of the lakes. Innu- 
merable quantities are every where taken in the 
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consequence as an article of food. Most of those 





spring, and salted; and to the early emigrants on| 
the waters of the lakes, have furnished a timely | 
and convenient provision. They sometimes take | 
the hook, but are usually caught with the seine. 
The Black Bass is the finest pan-fish of the 
lakes. It is nearer to the black fish of the ocean 
than any other, and weighs from two to four 
pounds. Its general figure is something like the 
black fish, but is less thick and chubby. It takes 
the hook beautifully, and affords the finest sport 
for the angler. In the months of May and June, 
it abounds around the mouth of Buffalo harbor, 
and in the Niagara river. It is of an extremely 
social disposition, abounding in frolic and play, 
leaping out of the water by hundreds as they frol-| 
ic about in shoals together. Great quantities are) 
caught in the season of them, and they afford a 
delicious food. Oftentimes I have stood on the 
great pier that forms the south shore of the har-| 
hor at Buffalo, when twenty or thirty persons 
were fishing, and saw them drawn out almostas, 
rapidly as they could be taken off and the hooks, 
baited. They play vigorously with the hook, and, 
require some caution in drawing out, to prevent) 
the pole or line from breaking. ‘The bait gener- | 
ally used is the minnow, which are found in myr-| 
iads in the eddies of the canal. In a clear stills 
morning in June, when the water of the lake was| 
quiet, and almost transparent as a mirror, T have! 
seen hundreds of them playing around the. hooks, 
biting apparently through sheer fun and buoyan-| 
cy; and asthe unfortunate victim was drawn up, || 
numbers followed to the top of the water, and| 
frequently jumped out after their fellow. So ea-| 
ger do they sometimes seem after the hook, that. 
those lost are often taken the second time; and a’ 
friend of mine told me that, having once broken 
his line in drawing one of them out, he caught, 
the same fish a few minutes afterwards, with the, 














ly, is often said to have sunk. 





hook and line attached to his mouth. For the’ 
angler, they are decidedly the finest fish we have ; 
and as an article of food, area luxury. They 
are very prolific, and inhabit our waters in great 


April 15, 1832 


From the New-England Farmer. 
FARMER’S SPRING WORK. 

Working Orxen.---It has been said, that ja- 
boring cattle will perforns their spring work 
with much more energy and alacrity, if they 
are fed two or three times a day with a few 
ears of Indian corn, Some, however, pre- 
fer giving them small quantities of raw po- 
tatoes, which are said to be more cooling 
than corn, and to answer the purpose of 
physic as well as that of food. Perhaps it 
may be well to change their diet occasion. 


The Mullet is something like the succor of the 
rivers—a coarse fish; very plenty, and caught 
with seines at all seasons of the year: weighs 
from one to three pounds. 

The Sheeps-head—a fish of three to five pounds 
weight. It looks something like the sheeps-head 
of the atlantic—is an ordinary fish for food. It 
is caught with the hook, but not in plenty: bites 
vigorously, and affords great sport to the angler. 
Is generally found in company with the black 


bass, and is taken with the same bait, — _ |lally, from the roots to the grain; and these, 
Numerous other varieties of lesser size and in-|| with regular meals of good English hay, wii! 
ferior quatity inhabit the lakes, but are of little || jn ordinary cases, keep their animal me. 
chanism in good repair, «nd render them as 
used for the table lack the fine flavor possessed by | active and powerful, or thereabouts, as steam 
the same kinds of salt water fish when fresh, and | Carriages running on @ rail-road. 

are obviouslyof less value when salted. To those, | w posi Picts bathe anes 
+ who are fond of fish, many kinds I have}! » al 
amides ts ‘aaa food, and afford a aenetl will At them for the butcher much quicker 
; |; than you could qualify a dull boy for college. 

excellent repast in their season. The salmon, the ’ 


|| Besides, if the ugly but useful creatures are 
eel, and the mackerel, are not found above the falls accommodated with a puddle and a clove) 


of Niagara; nor have I ever known of any shell|| patch, together with the fee simple of a snug 
fish, excepting a sort of muscle, and the common || and dry dormitory, in which they may enjoy 
black mud turtle, common to all fresh water, and | their nap after dinner, like other epicures, 
wholly worthless for edible purposes. The|| they will be as quiet as lambs and as fat as 
kinds Ihave mentioned are most of them uni-|| aldermen, and will need but little more wait- 


' \}ing on than if they were already in the pork 
versally plenty, and easily obtained. = ULus. wey well nana’ with rock salt of tems 
‘quality. But you must not allow them al/ 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. these privileges, without depriving them of 

ANCHOR ICE. the natural right of rooting, otherwise they 
Ma. Ep:ror—In your paper of 31stof March, || will be as much out of place as a pig ina 
I find acommunication from “'T. C. P.,” upon || parlor, or a bad man in office. A few sweet 
ice in streams, at bottom, &c. This writer sup- | @pple treesin a pig pasture, will add utility 
poses ice, with snow upon it, may sink. The| 


ym ornament, and prove auxiliary to other 
opular opinion is, (far too generally) that ice || 
pop P g y 




















means of bringing forward its animal pro- 
: : ng ., duets. Swine, however, should not become 
sinks,—a folly which ae time to abandon. T he i ‘* pigs in clover,” till about the first of May, 
specific gravity of ice is 0.94, and snow, I believe, || that the grass may have a little time to get 
is the same. How, then, are these to sink? Ei-; 


| the start of their voracity. 
ther, separately, is /ighter than water—why then); TJ'op Dressing.—Lime, air slacked and 


should they sink if formed together? The truth || well pulverized, is said to be useful as a top 
is, neither snow or ice can sink, unaided by other | dressing in spring, for winter grain. Ashes, 
substances. Ice, when it disappears in inthe Sere leached or dry, are very usefully 
masses melts ; and because itdoes so very sudden- || applied about this time, to grain or grass. 
Dry unleached ashes are best for manure, 
jbut leached ashes, particularly soaper's 
. . tT > ae | ° ° . . . . 

Experiments with a Thermometer W ill omy yt waste, which has lime mixed with it, are ot 
show this. The we which disappears, in large | use to accelerate and strengthen useful veg- 

masses,in the spring, is previously raised through- | etation. 
out its whole extent to near the melting point,| Drilling Potatoes.—We do not insist on 
sothat the next degree of warmth acts upon every | the cultivator’s planting his potatoes in the 
part at once, and dissolves the whole, centre and dell inethod, especially if his land is rough, 
surface, at the same moment. prone or — - Heme In such nwt 

a ‘ : . rf) , vi 
The same writer contrives to form what is usu-||.,'° OG Metoe oF planting in hills shoul 
| doubtless be preferred. But ina rich mel- 
ally known as anchor ice, of snow. His process 


F sacl H ch Wea || low soil, the drill method is much the most 
1s a miracle to me, He says snow floating in| advantageous. Dr. Deane observed as fol- 


shallow streams, sinks so far as to touch the bot- |! lows : “One of my neighbors planted 
tom, and freezes upon the stones! Why could |! in his garden, drills, and rows of hills, al- 
not the water originally freeze upon the stones at||ternately, of eqal Jength and equally ma- 
the bottom, as well without the snow as with? nured; when he dug them,he found the dril! 


plenty. ss || The water of small streams being shallow be- 
The White Bass, is in shape more like the bass comes chilled throughout, and in passing over a 


of the salt water; not equal in quality or flavor to} rocky bottom, that portion of it which touches the 
the one above mentioned. It is about the same'| stones has some of its remaining heat abstracted 
size, and is quite plenty. It is called a good fish : by the superior conducting powers of them, and 
is usually taken with the hook, and is plentiest in|] the loss of this little reducing ithe parts losing it, 
May and June; but, like the black bass, is good | to the freezing point, 32°, ice is the result. In 


through the summer. this wayI see no difficulty in accountmg for ice 

The Sturgeon —This fish weighs from twenty] at the bottom of streams, nor does there appear 
to fifty peunds—is the same in appearance as the|| any hecessity for snow, to assist in its formatiun. 
gturgeon of the tide waters. Itis a very coarse H. 
(pod, and of but little value other than for its oil.! 
It is taught throughout the Takes in Beires. 





Plough deep, while sluggards sleep, 
} And you shall have corn to sell or keep 








rows produced twice as much as the others. 
itt is not more labor to lay the dung in drills 
than in hills, and the labor of hoeing is but 
little increased.” 

A British writer says, ‘* The potatoe for 
seed should be kept in a separate pit, which 
should never be opened until the time when 
the potatoes are to be planted, for if vegeta- 
tion commences, previous to that time, it 's 
apt to cause the curl. The sets should be 
any about a foot distant from each other. 

lany crops are spoiled from being planted 
too deep in the ground. This ought to be 
avoided. 


The best time to plant potatoes for winter's 
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use, feeding stock, &c. is about the middle} the servant, there is the gravity of approba- 
of May to the first of June; but it is good|ition, or the silence of satisfaction ; but for 
economy, generally speaking, to plant anjithe children, there is the sweet smile of com- 
early sort in early ground to feed hogs be-|/placency, and the joyful look of love. So, 
fore Indian corn is ripe, as soon as thej|/by the beauty which the Creator has dis- 


ground is thawed in the spring. 





From the New England Farmer. 


GRAPE VINES. 

Grafting grape vines is a new thing in this 
section. But few have heard of it or tried 
the experiment. The stock of the common 
wild grape, numerous in Massachusetts and 


New-Ifampshire, will answer for grafting al-||, ¢east without a welcome. 


most any of the varieties of the grape. 

publication in a southern paper indnced me, 
the last spring, to try the experiment of graft- 
ing at the surface, denuding the stock three 
inches below the surface. 
the Isabella grape, cut the fall previons and 
sept buried in the cellar, were inserted at 
the surface, leaving one eye above, tying a 


string round the stock and drawing the earth} o¢ peayen ? 


to the stock. ‘The scions sprouted, but grew 
but litle. It is said they will 
twenty feet the first year and bear the second. 
But my scions were probable injured by be- 
ing shaded, and by neglecting to cut off fre- 
juently the sprouts from the old and other 
contiguous stocks. I cut off another stock 
about three feet above the ground, and graft- 
ed with composition, (one part of tallow, two 
of bees-wax, and three of rosin, prepared 
like shoemakers’ wax,) in the same manner 
that apple trees are generally grafted. ‘This 
Isabella sciun succeeded well. In the fall 1 
imeasured as accurately as I could, with a 
‘en foot poll, the main and lateral branches, 
ud the lengtt) of each being added togeth- 
er amounted to sixty feet—the main stock 
was twelve feet Fromm this vine I antici- 
vate this year a fine parcel of grapes. The 
‘tops of the old stocks Icut into more than 
ilty pieces, and planted them perpendicu- 
arly and horizontally, by the side of a stone 
Wallin rich soil. Most of them took root 
and sent forth branches, and will serve for 
stocks to graft. Ihave more than a hundred 
id stocks which I intend to graft in the 
spong. Itis said that the grafted vines will 
partake of the hardihood of the native stock. 
No doubt many of the varieties will endure 
ur frosty climate. Should farmersin Mas- 
ichusetts and New Hampshire cultivate 
ineyards of hardy grapes, no reason can be 
assigned to prove that they cannot make 
Sood wine for domestic purposes. 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM CLAGGETT. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Feb. 13, 1832. 


FLOWERS. 

Irom a chapter on the Flowers by the au- 
‘hor of “* Rank and Talent,” inserted in the 
imulet, isextracted with much pleasure, a 
seautiful as well as an accurate view of the 
intentions of Providence in scattering over 


the earth those varied symbols of his benev- 
lence : 





The scions of 


row Over ition, 


persed abroad through creation, and by the 
capacity which he has given to man to enjoy 
and comprehend that beauty, he has display- 
ed, not merely the compassionateness of his 
mercy, but the generosity and gracefulness 
of his goodness. What a dreary and deso- 
late place would be a world without a flow- 
er! It would be as a face without a smile— 
Flowers, by 
their sylph-like forms and viewless fragrance, 








are the first instructors to emancipate our 
thoughts from the grossness of materialism ; 
they make us think of invisible beings ; and 
by means of so beautiful and graceful a 
transition, our thoughts of the invisible are 
thoughts of the good. Are not flowers the 
stars of earth, and are not stars the flowers 
Flowers are the teachers of 
gentle thoughts, promoters of kindly emo- 
One cannot look closely at the struc- 
ture of a flower without loving it. They are 
emblems and inanifestations of God’s love to 
the creation, and they are the means and 
ministrations of man’s love to his fellow 
creatures; for they first awaken in the mind 
a sense of the beatiful andthe good. Light 
is beautiful and good; Qut its ndiuvided 
beaty, and on the glorious intensity of its 
full strength, man cannot gaze; he can 
comprehend it best when prismatically sepa- 
rated and dispersed in the many colored 
beauty of flowers; and thus he reads the el- 
ements of beauty—the alphabet of visible 
gracefulness. ‘The very utility of flowers is 
their excellence and great beauty, detached 
from and superior to all selfishness—so that 
they are pretty lessons in Nature’s book of 
instruction, teaching man that he liveth not 
by or for bread alone—but that he hath an- 
other than animal life.” 





Micr 1n THE Meapows.—We are told 
the short tailed field mouse, has made de- 
structive ravages in the meadows. Whole 
acres are ploughed up, the rootsof the grass 
destroyed, and the trees, wherever there hap- 
pens to be any, are divested of their bark in 
a most workman-like manner. In conse- 





froze, they formed habitations above ground, 
and have multiplied in prodigious numbers 
during the past winter, in proportion as three 
to one inordinary seasons. ‘hese mice are 
jjusually food for foxes, the weasel, the long 
tailed inouse, and often, when provision is 
scarce, eat each other with avidity. They 
are often most destructive to fields and fruit 
trees, eating up every thing around them, 
existing in such prodigious numbers as to 
defy all possible precautions, should the 
meadows not be inundated this spring, and 
the mass of them drowned, we fear their 
ravages will be seriously felt by our frugal 








be: Flowers are for the young and for the husbandmen the ensuing summer.—North- 
id; for the grave and for the gay ; for the}jampton ( Mass.) Courier. 


‘iving and forthe dead, for all but the guilty, 
aud forthem when they are penitent. Flow- 





Magnificent Literary Prize.—Some of our 


ers are, in the volume of nature, what the readers will perhaps recollect that the late 
expression, ‘ God is love,’ is in the volume||®ev- Earl of Bridgewater, who resided for so 


' Revelation. They tell man of the pa- 
‘ermal character of the Deity. Servants are 
‘ed, clothed and commanded ; but children 
are instfucted by a sweet gentleness; and to 


many years in Paris, where he died in 1829, 
left the sum of £3000 as a reward to the wri- 
ter ofthe best work “ On the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested inthe 
Creation.” The allotting of the prize has 


_ is given, by a good parent, that which|/been placed in the hands of eight eminent men} 
elf&hts as well as that which supports. For#of whom Dr. Chalmers is one.— London paper. 


: —_— 
FLORAL CALENDAR. 

April 12.—Daffodils and Hyacinths in flower. 

Yesterday the Martin birds made their appear- 

ance among us, and atevening the Frogs gave us 

a very pleasant serenade, 





THE SILK BILL. 

A bill is before our Legislature, which appro- 
priates $1000 for the purchase of Mulberry seed, 
and printing directions for its culture, to be dis- 
tributed in the several counties. It passed the 
House of Assembly on the 3lstult. The follow- 
ing report of the proceedings on the bill is from 
the Albany Daily Advertiser: 


The bill to encourage the propagation of the 
mulberry tree, and culture of silk, was read a 
third time. 

The bill was opposed by Messrs. Curtis, 
Bishop, Arnold, and Salisbury. It was con-~ 
tended that it was our duty, in the present low 
state of the treasury to study economy. That 
this matter ought to be left to the enterprise 
of our citizens. That most of this money 
would be spent in procuring and distributing 
mulberry seed, and that but a small portion of 
the people would see the book of directions, 
which is to be circulated. 

On the other side it was maintained by Messrs. 
M’Donald, Van Schaick, Otis, -Granger, 
Nicholas, Young, Hammond and Howell, that 
the course proposed was that of true economy, 
as it would be the means of enriching the 
state, and furnishing for ourselves, what is now 
imported to a large amount. That about 60 
‘copies of the book of directions would be dis- 
tributed to every county, and therefore the 
people at large would be able to benefit by its 
information. 

The bill passed, ayes 73, noes 33, as fol- 
lows: 

Ayes.—Messrs. Andrews, Angel, Batcheler, 














quence of the snow falling before the soil ||73 


Barnum, Beardsley, Bellows, Hosea Bennett, 
M. W. Bennett, Bly, Brisbin, Brown, Butler, 
|Clark, Colwell, Cone, Couch, Coulter, Crook- 
ishank, Disbrow, E. Dodge, Doig, Ely, Frost, 
Gates, Granger, Hammond, Hawkins, Hoge- 
boom, Howell, Hughston, Juliand, Kemble, 
Kirby, Landon, L’Hommedieu, Litchfield, 
Mack, Mason, Maxwell, M’Burney, McDonald, 
M'Keon, Mercereau, Milledollar, J. Miller, R. 
B. Miller, Mills, Morgan, Nicholas, Norton, 
Otis, Palmer, Patterson, Per Lee, Philips, 
Ross, Seymour, Skinner, T. Smith, Speaker, 
Spencer, Sprague, Tilford, Tuttle, Vander. 
warker, Van Schaick, Watson, White, Whit- 
ney, Winfield, Wood, Woodworth, Young— 


Noes.—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Arnold, 
Bishop, Blauvelt, Brinkerhoff, Coffin, Crain, 
Crooker, Curtis, Downing, Dygert, Fitch, 
Hamblin, Hamilton, Hardenburgh, Head, 
Hough, Humeston, Lennebacker, Moulton,Re- 
mer, Salisbury, Sawyer, N. Smith, Tallmadge, 
Thompson, Thorp, Twitchell, Van Arnom, 
Williamson, Woods—33. 

April 9.—Mr. Rexford reported against the bill 
from the Assembly, appropriating $1000 for “the 
purpose of publishing a manualon the best mode 
of cultivating the mulberry tree, and manufactur- 
ing silk. 





HE subscriber offers for sale at his nursery 
Fruit Trees, Flowering and ornamental trees 

and shrubs ; vines, bulbous roets, green-house 
plants, &c. ¢-c. ‘ 

Orders will be promptly attended to and articles 
delivered in Rochester, or packed and forwarded 
asdirected. Letters received at Rochester Post 
Office. SILAS CORNELL. 
Linden Hill (near Rochester) 3d mo. 31. 
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GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 











Splendid collection on hand and for sale by 
A inst 30 ROSSITER & KNOX, 
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PASTURES. 

The amount of land wasted, under the 
name of pasturing, even in the most thrifty 
and best cultivated parts of the country. ts 
as immense as it is surprising. The best 
pastures are usually from one half to thee 
quarters overgrown with worthless and an 
noying bushes. The very severe labor of 
cutting them down is resorted to from time 
to time; and the result is, that instead of 
being diminished or destroyed, they shout 
out into innumerable branches, and become 
more injurious and more annoying. By the 
slightest observation, this fact is fully veri- 
fied. Pastures that are not rich enough to 
produce bushes, fail also to produce grass, 
for the want of stirring and manuring the 
soil; and large tracts are thus left to sterili- 
ty, so as not to pay for repairing the fences 
A large farmer, who should let all his lands 
remain in pasture, in either condition, would, 
ina few vears, be ruined. 

Doubtless, the only effectual way to de- 
stroy the bushes is to plough and plant the 
land, till the seeds and roots are al} dead and 
incapable of propagation. This method, 
though laborious, is sure to be effectual. We 
have seen it tried in variousinstances. The 
Jand should then be laid down in grass, with 
some manure, if it should require it. Ad- 
jacent bushes should then be destroyed in 
the same manner, or their seeds will gradual- 
ly usurp the field from which they have been 
driven. Barren fields should also be cultiva- 
ted ina similar manner, in order that the 
soil, by being stirred, may be rendered ac- 
tive and fruitful. Whenever the want of 
time, or the nature of the ground does not 
permit sucha process of cultivation, large 
portions of it should, from time to time, be 
planted with useful trees; and when one or 
two generations of trees have passed away, 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


pence, store pay. A short time after, in 
came a bouncing lass, the very reverse of 
the good woman before mentined, for she 
was slip shod ; and her face and hands spo\e 
plainly that suap and water were not over 
intimate with them. Buy butter here! Yes 


ma‘am, if itis good. What ye give? Nine- 
pence, store pay. A pail was accordingly 
introduced with a small rag thrown careless- 
‘Vv over the contents The store heeper 
looked at it. Hethought it was not sufficient 
ly worked—and ithad got a Jittle dusty on 


it—and accordingly weighed it out. We 
could not but remark the difference. The 
buttermilk was gushing forth in rich profu 
sion from every pore, and ever and anon a 
ball would fall to pieces as it was removed 
fromthe pail to the scales, and from the 
scales to the tub; proving most philosoph- 
ically that two substances cannot occupy one 
and the same space. and in the case of But- 
ter versus Buttermilk—-Butter in the con. 
test fur space came off second best. Now 
who inthe world will take the trouble to toil 
and labor—for no small toil and labor it is 
tomake good butter—who, we say, will go 
tw the trouble of it, when they fare no better 
than those who merely shake their cream 
together and sell it for butter, before it is 
half churned ?-—American (Me.) Standard. 





From the New England Farmer. 
WOOD SNAPPING ON THE FIRE. 


Mr. Fessexpen--Is it not a fact, that 
such wood as hemlock, chesnut. &c. which 











the land may again be cleared, burnt, and 
laid down in grass. 
at least rendered useful, and in an age or two 
the bushes will be partially destroyed, which 
by the plough, might be wholly destroyed in 
threeor four years. It is high time that the 
useless and laborious practice of removing 
bushes was superseded by one of the two 
methods here recommended. 


BUTTER. 

There isa great scarcity of butter at this 
time in our market—and there is at all times 
a sufficient scarcity of good butter. Would 
you know the reason? Because those who 
purchase are unwilling to give more for good 
butter than they will for poor. With them 
itis all of a price. No discrimination is 
made; and the person who has spent much 
time and labor and care to make good pal- 
atable butter, loses it all, for she is paid no 
moge than the one who troubles herself no 
further than to retain as much buttermilk 
as possible in it, for the sake of making 
more weight. We noticed this last summer. 
We were one day chatting with a store keep- 
er, when there came in a comely, neat, good 
looking woman, and asked him what he gave 
for butter : nine-pence, Ma’am, store pay, if 
itis good. 1 believe itis good, said she, ve- 
ry modestly. I have taken much pains with 
it, and was in hopes to have got more than 
that. [ will look atit ma’am, but I can’t 
g:ve you more than that. The butter was 
accordingly exhibited. It was neatly pack- 
ed in a box, and the box enveloped in one 
0 two wrappers of wet cloth to keep the 
biter cool, It was very nice and good, but 
the woman conld get no more than nine- 
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the United =: tes and Canada, would be 
more used for tuelif it were not for its disa- 


snapping or throwing coals outof the fire? 
If such be the case, it may be well to make 


In this way, the land is| it generally known that this quality, so far as 
ray, and is 


regards split wood, may bein a great mea- 
sure overcome by placing it properly on the 
fire; that isto say, by laying the inner side, 
or that part which was nearest the heart, to- 
wards the fire, for the coals actually fly in 
that direction. A slight inspection of the 
grain at the end of the wood, will show the 
side which grew nearest to the centre, and 
this side should never be turned in any di- 
rection by which coals thrown from it can 
fall into the room. A little attention to this 
circuinstance will enable many a thrifty 
housewife to have a hot fire made in an open 
fire place, of wood which is now considered 
almost detestable for that purpose ;: and per- 
haps she may learn, in time, to relish the 
snapping sound, as Goldsmith seems to have 
done that of the “crackling fagot,” which 
he associates in his ballad with the cheerful 
chirrup of the cricket. Yours, C. 





W HITEWASHING. 


rooms, walls, and fences. with simple lime and 
water. The result is, that a touch brings it 
off upon the hands cr clothes, and a few suc- 
cessive rains leave almost entirely bare the 
materials upon which it has been laid, and 
which are exposed to the weather. On in-door 
work, a little glue wll fix it so that it will not 
easily rub off. nor whiten the dress that hap. 
pens to come incontact withit Out of doors. 
give alone will not answer Skimmed milk is 
probably the cheapest and best ingredient that 
can be easily procured Those who put on 
whitewash without any thing of this kind to 
retain it, act on the same principle as if they 





with boards without nailing tl.em. 


its way tomarket; however, he would take|| 


grows in gre’ abundance in many parts of 


greeable and perhaps dangerous quality of 


Jt isa very common practice to whitewash | 


should fill a sseve with water, or cover a house 





April 14, 18ap. 


GKALE VINES 
N R. ALFHUASE LOUBAT having eo; 
. . i 
gorway | enlarged his Vineyarn, on Long 
| Island, where he now has in full cultivation, thirt, 
‘five acres of ground, containing 72,000 grape vin, 
‘roots, (of which 50,000 are to form his ving vard 
stock, and 22,000 to be delivered to his subseriber: 
in (ctobernext;) and havingalso the pecuiar ad 
|vantage of being enabled to procure the best spe 
cies of roots from his Father's extensive Vine 
yards and Nurseries, in the districts of Bordelaj. 
—Clesac, and Buzet, departments of Gironde ang 
' Lot Garonne, in France, ( 5° N. lat. )— propose: 
tothe numerous frends to the cultivation of the 
Grarpe Vine in the United States, a sub 
| scription which is now open 

Mr A. L. will engage to furnish subscriber, 
| with their grape vine roots betore the first o, 
| March neat, and forward them, tree of expense 
‘to the difierent cities where subseription lists shal 
‘have been opened = ‘Lhe roots will be three years 
,old, and will produce considerable fruit the second 
‘year from the time of their being planted — 
| They will be carefully classed and packed ip 
| boxes, with some of the original soil in which they 
| have been raised, which will greatly facilitate th, 
thriving of th roots when transplented 

Orders will be punctually attended to ; the sub 
iscribers designating the quantities and species ot 
the grape vine roots they wish to have. ‘1 hey will 
engage to pay for 1000 roots or more, at the rate o! 
12} cents for each root; for less than LOOO at the 
rateof 15 cents; and 25 cents'per root for less than 
| 50. Roots only two years old, shail be paid for at 

the rate of Ycents each, for LOOU or more; 12) 
cents for less than L0W0; and 18 cents for less than 
50 roots. 

Paymentto be made on delivery of the roots.— 
Letters not received unless post paid. 

Me A. Lovsar’s book on the culture of the 
grape vine,and on the making of wine, may lx 
found at the principal booksellers of the United 
States; and his agents willfurnish them (gratis 
to subscribers. 

‘The subscribers having been appointed agents 
for Vir. Loubat, will receive orders at their seed 
'store, No. 3, Buffalo street, Rochester. 

mar 7 ROSSITER & KNOX 
A. Loubat has selected the following species o} 

Grape Vines, as best adapted for the purpose 

mentioned, 

Tas_e Grapes, OR FOR MAKING StronG Wir. 

WHITE.—1l. licante. 2. Robin Eyes, with 
bigeiusters ; orCEilde ! our,grosgrain. 3. Robin 
Kiyes, Melting, (or fondant.) 4. Sweet Guillant 
5. Museat 6 Muscat Frontignan. 7. Muscadelle 
from the river Lot. 8. Malvoisie. 9 Tokay.— 
10. Syrian. 11. Constantia. 12, Malaga. 13 
Meillers. 

RED.--14. Large Muscat. 15. Malvoisie. 16 
Red Foot, (Pied Rouge.) 17. Black Hamboury 
18. Constantia. 

For Wine. 


WHITE.—19. Auvergnat. 20. Blanquette. 
21. Doucinelle. 22. Plant de Dame. 23. Oli- 
vette. 24. Doucette. 25 Plant de Reine. 2¢ 
Burgundia. 27. Morillon. 28. Madere. 2" 
Bourgelas. 30. Picardan. 31. Chaloosse. 37. 
Panse. 

RED.—33. Claret. 34. Auvergnat. 35. St 
Jean. 36. Jacobin. 37. Meunier. 38. Pineau 
39, Printanier. 40 ‘Teinturier. 41. Bourgig- 
non. 42. Bouteillant. 43. Suisse. 44. St. Al 
ltoine. 45. Gamet Noir. 

For tne Tasie Onny. 

| WHITE.—46. Chasselas, (Gom Fontaine- 
blau.) 47. Do.Golden. 48 Do Cracking. 4° 
Do. Musk. 50. Muscat Lazarde. 51. Muscet 
Small !erries. 52. Do. (d’Alexandria.) 53 Di 
(from Jura.) 54. Sauvignon. 

RED.—55. Chasselas 56. Chasselas Violet 
57. Muscat, Rouge. 58. Muskat, Violet. 
Muscat Grey. 60. Damas Violet. 61. Dame 
of Poquet. 62. Early Magdalen. See oe 

MAPLE AND LOCUST TREES. 

OSSITER & KN‘ X can furnish any quan 

tity of large size Maple and Locust ‘I ree 
for shade. Persons, designing to set shade tree* 
this spring, ate requested to leave their orders 
soon as the time for transp anting Maples, © 
sdon bre past. [mar 3? 














































